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Mr. MACREADY in WILLIAM TELL. 
With remarks relative to acting. 

From the present position of the stage 
we have no hope of seeing the place of the 
above eminent actor being filled, when his 
secession from the stage shall take place; 
and earnestly do we hope that it will be long 
ere that occurs. And how is this? simply 
because actors will not, or cannot, identify 
themselves with the character they repre- 
sent; for the unnatural will always be 
ephemeral, and that which is not based upon 
truth, time will be certain to destroy. It 
has been truly observed by a critic of much 
repute, that the poet has but little share in 
the highest triumphs of the performer, for 
these arise from his own genius. ‘They are 
accomplished by the magic of the eye, of the 
tone, of the action, and by those means 
which belong exclusively to the actor; and 
in corroboration of the learned critic, as 
cited, Cibber himself mentions an instance 
of Dryden. ‘I have heard him give his read- 
ing to the actors of his own play, in which, 
though it is true he delivered the plain sense, 
yet the whole was in so cold, so flat, and 
unaffecting a manner, that I am afraid of not 
being believed when I affirm it.’ Further 
we cannot very readily separate the idea of 





the wit or poetry which the actor utters, 
from the individual who utters it. 

Many good things have been written for 
Liston and for Mathews, and of many of 
these the authors are well known, but we 
cannot in our thoughts, detach the wit from 
the speaker, and give it to the writer. Read- 
ers may think of Shakespeare, but play-goers 
think of Kemble, Edmund Kean, of Young, 
or Macready. For most of the following 
remarks on William Tell, we are indebted to 
an able critic. 

The portraiture of William Tell by Mr. 
Macready affords a strong instance of the 
perfection to which the dramatic art may be 
brought. The observer who attentively 
watches each separate beauty of the artists 
delineation of the character, must come to 
the conclusion that it is a most finished 
and highly natural effort ; it is one of those 
characters which has become identified 
with the performer's voice, look, action, and 
manner; and not to sce Macready in Wil- 
liam Tell would be like seeing the play of 
Hamlet with the character of Hamlet 
omitted, 

We see most vividly pourtrayed the 
rough and hardy mountaineer, imbued with 
the strongest affection for his country and 
native hills, writhing with indignation 
under the yoke which bows himself and his 
co-partners down—struggling with the 
wrongs of oppression—and anxiously wait. 
ing for the moment when he will burst their 
captive chains, and set his shackled country 
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free. In the first scene of this noble play 
we can sympathise with him in his silent 
agonizing feelings when he sees his fellow- 
sufferers led captive to the gates of Altorf 
—we view with pain and yet admiration 
his determined look, a look which seems to 
say that a day shall come for their dellver- 
ance, and that he will be their deliverer. 
Again, when he rejoins his native moun- 
tains, twice beautiful is the manner with 
which he addresses their soaring summits 
—with what enthusiastic fervour does he 
greet their snow-capped peaks, and rush 
to them “as though he would embrace 
them.” He had but just left the gates of 
Altorf, where he witnessed a sight which 
filled his soul with indignation; but now, 
when he returns to his own rude hills, and 
once more beholds the precipice and green 
valley, new feelings take possession of him, 
feelings of confidence and joy—joy at seeing 
them once again—confidence that while 
under the influence of even their very 
echoes, he will not relax in his determina- 
tion to free his groaning country. 

One of his most beautiful scenes was 
that in which he returns to his wife and 
child. It is a scene of domestic pathos, 
and, as such, is a scene peculiarly adapted 
to Macready’s genius, for no actor ever did 
or ever can surpass, and very few equal, 
the intense beauty of this great actor’s 
playing in scenes of this description, How 
vividly must rise up in every play-goer’s 
mind the many triumphs he has achieved 
—how many hearts have beat more quickly, 
and how many an eye has dropped the tri- 
butary tear whilst beholding these displays 
of his genius. Macbeth, Leontes, Lear, King 
Henry the Fourth, Werner, Virginius, and 
William Teli are noble examples. In this 
scene every speech and action of the father 
and the patriot is illustrated—the father 
in the intense manner he addresses his 
boy, and watches with eagerness over his 
sportive archery—the patriot, by directing 
the skill of the young archer against the 
heart of Gesler—his rage and indignation at 
the cruelties practised by the tyrant on old 
Melchthal, and the tenderness and sorrow 
he evinces towards the old man’s sufferings, 
—are amongst the most perfect specimens 
of acting ever witnessed on the British 


* stage, 
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Another exquisite feature is his bearing 
and conduct when brought before the 
heartless Gesler—the look of scorn with 
whieh he surveys, and the dauntless man- 
ner he informs him of his coming downfall, 
are superb. 

But we think the performance of Tell 
reaches its summit of excellence in the two 
subsequent scenes—the condemnation to 
shoot the apple from his son’s head, and 
when he obeys the unnatural command, 
how affectingly does he pourtray the father’s 
uncertainty he is about to run—his over- 
powering grief when he parts with his 
child--the tumult which is raging in his 
breast whether he is to sacrifice his pa- 
triotic to his paternal feelings—the deli- 
rious cry of joy he utters at the sight of his 
unharmed boy, and the dauntless “manner 
he informs the tyrant that the reserved 
arrow was intended for his heart had he 
failed in safely performing the hazardous 
feat. In fact, to enumerate all the beauties 
of this great actor’s performanee of the 
Swiss patriot would be a task of the greatest 
difficulty, and, we might almost say, im- 
possible abounding, as it does, from first to 
last, with the most perfect touches of na- 
ture. We can, with truth, fearlessly affirm, 
that as long as there is an artist on the 
British stage who can achieve as great a 
triumph in the enactments of character as 
Mr. Macready does in this, there need never 
be a fear of the decline or death of the 
drama. Characters of this description, and 
performed after this manner, are lessons to 
the community at large, inasmuch as they 
tend to improve the public mind, by instil- 
ling sentiments of the most elevated kind, 
and by proving, by strict attention and 
study of nature, how much may be achieved 
by the theatrical performer. 

Acting does not consist in the mere repe- 
tition of set phrases or expressions, or stu- 
died gesticulations or actions, but by bring- 
ing home to the mind of the spectator the 
events which are represented, aud the sen- 
timents which are expressed. We hope 
that this patriotic play will form one of the 


revivals now in progress at Drury-lane. 
Detta. 





Mr. Marble, the American comedian, is 
engaged at Manchester, where he appears 
in a few days. 
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THE DRAMA. 
—>— 


LYCEUM. 

The ever-active Keeleys produced another 
novelty at this house on Thursday last, in 
the shape of a two act comedy, entitled 
“Our New Governess ” It is from the pen 
of Mr. S. Brookes, author of the “ Lowther 
Arcade,” and does him much credit. The 
plot is not very complicated; it is as fol- 
lows:—Marmion Trelawney (Stanton) the 
son of a wealthy man, having quarrelled 
with his father, has run away and entered 
the sea service several years before the piece 
is supposed to commence; and nothing 
having been heard of him, he is supposed 
to be dead, and the estate reverts to his 
uncle, Cato Biggs (F. Matthews), an unedu- 
cated and simple-hearted man. This cha- 
racter is a sort of compound of Lord Du- 
beriy and Sir Francis Wronghead.— Cato 
having certain longings for senatorial dis- 
tinction, a Mr. Fitz-Duval (A. Wigan) “a 
gentleman upon town,” taking advantage 
of his weakness, gets himself introduced as 
an electioneering agent, and brings with 
him, to Bigg’s country seat, two unwilling 
accomplices, or rather victims, in the per- 
sons of Ebenezer Scroop (Keeley), and hissis- 
ter Lizzy (Mrs. Keeley). Mr. Fitz Duval’s 
hold upon the former arises from a certain 
bet upon the “ Derbv’’ having been paid 
by a supposed forged five pound note; and 
hence some ludicrous scenes ensue. Ebene- 
zer having always the fear of the gallows 
before his eyes as a telon, he is made by 
his evil genius, Fitz Duval, to purloin let- 
ters, and becomes under that worthy’s guid- 
ance, secretary “for the nonce’’ to Caro 
Biggs ; Lizzy being also installed as “ Our 
New Governess.” Here the fun commen- 
ces. The attempts of both to conceal their 
ignorance are most humorously developed. 
A doubt however exists in the mind of Mrs. 
Cato Biggs (Mrs. Woollidge) a sort of dra- 
matic Mrs. Caudle, of the competence of 
“« our new governess,”’—her abilities are to 
be tested by a Miss St. Ursula (Mrs. A. 
Wigan) examining the proficiency of her 
pupils, Cao’s daughters. This is a capital 
scene ; questions are put by the rigid ex- 
aminer in the various sciences, and the most 
inappropriate and ludicrous replies are 
given, which create immense laughter. One 
in geography was a sly hit at “ repudia- 





ion,” and brought shouts of applause : par 
example, one of the pupils is asked “ what 
is the capital of Pensylvania ?”—the answer 
is, immediately—* It has no capital.” The 
Malthusians and Utilitarians are also quizz- 
ed most unmercifully ; and the aristocratic 
folly of Archery-meetings is laughed at 
with equal point and effect. But to return 
to the plot. Trelawney, who is in reality 
the lover of Clara Biggs, now appears upon 
the scene; by him and his attorney, Mr. 
Jett Blackstone (Turner), Duval’s villany 
is exposed ; Ebenezer is relieved from all 
suspicion of forgery; and the piece ends in 
the usual stage style; the true heir is ac- 
knowledged ; and Cato Biggs, having a rich 
son-in-law in his newly-found nephew, is 
is content to return to his former humble 
state, fully convinced that whatever he may 
wish, he is decidedly unfitted for any other 
sphere of life. We will not quarrel with 
Mr. Brookes for calling his bantling “a 
comedy,” albeit it has few claims to such 
title. Yet as the piece is pleasantly writ- 
ten, the points given neatly, and the puns 
(‘ plentiful as blackberries”) partake not 
of antiquity, we will leave him to enjoy his 
self-created honors unscathed. The acting 
was most admirable. Mrs. Keeley’s brusque 
style, affected consequence over her pupils, 
and the readiness with which she overcame 
every difficulty, was true to the life; nor was 
her little husband less amusing; his con- 
tinual fear of finding ‘every bush an 





officer,” was ludicrously comic, and receiy- 
ed, as it richly deserved, roars of laughter 
and applause. Stanton surprised us not a 
little; his performance of Trelawney was 
marked with great judgment and propriety ; 
if it had a fault, it was rather too quiet.— 
Time however will cure this, and study and 
attention must bring him prominently for- 
ward as a valuable actor of genteel comedy. 
Mrs. Woollidge and Mrs, A. Wigan played 
as they always do—with spirit and taste. 
F. Matthews had a character which suited 
his talents; and it is needless to say he 
availed himself of every opportunity ‘to 
make his points with admirable tact. The 
piece was very successful. 


PRINCESS’S. 
A new five act play, termed “Infatuation,” 


from the pen of Mr. Kenny, was produced 
at this theatre on Thursday night. We have 
not space for the plot. The scene is laid in 
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Paris during Napoleon’s reign, and the 
principal characters are a Duchess de Brac- 
ciano (Miss Cushman), the duke her husband 
(Mr. Wallack), one of the ministers of the 
emperor, and a German refugee, Lindorff, 
(Mr. Leigh Murray). The story is one ex- 
hibiting love, jealousy, intrigue, and liber- 
tinism, qualities characteristic of the court 
at that period; and the various and conflict- 
ing passions are well pourtrayed by the 
respective actors. Miss Cushman, in whose 
hands nothing can be treated indifferently, 
was admirable as the duchess; while the 
fine confiding spirit displayed by James 
Wallack, helped materially to the success of 
the piece. Many beauties of expression are 
scattered throughout the play—indeed the 
whole dialogue is sustained with the force, 
pathos, feeling, and eloquence peculiar to 
the author. The play was eminently success- 
ful. Miss Cushman elicited enthusiastic 
applause, and the piece upon being an- 
nounced for repetition, met with general 
approval. 
STRAND. 

Mr. Hodges has become the lessee of 
this pretty little theatre, which will be 
opened on Whit Monday. The following 
favourites of the public have been engaged : 
—Mrs. C. Horne, Miss Hamilton, Miss 
Bromley, Fitzjames, Hasliott, James, Mr. 
J. Webster, Romer, H. Lee, C. Montgo- 
mery, T. Ridgway, H. Harvey, Coreno, 
Thompson, Phillips, &c. Two new pieces 
will be produced—the first, a drama enti- 
tled London by Night, and a burlesque, enti- 
tled, Robinson Crusoe ; or, a Friday. 

PYM’S PRIVATE THEATRE, 

We visited this theatre on Thursday last, 
to witness the tragedy of “The Merchant 
of Venice,” by a party of amateurs, who 
we are happy to state got through it with 
more credit to themselves, and satisfaction 
to the audience, than is usually the case at 
these places on such occasions. Mr. Hum- 
merstone’s Shylock were a very superior bit 
of acting; and his scene with Tubal, and 
the trial scene, was particularly effective — 
This gentleman appears to have a thorough 
knowledge of stage business, and fills up 
well with what is technically known as ‘ bye 
play;’ he also knew his part, and did not 
want prompting, which is a hint several of 
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the amateurs would do well to profit by.— 
The Gratiano of Mr. Humphries also de- 
serves favorable mention; it was excellent. 
ly conc-ived and acted with spirit through- 
out. We-cannot conclude this notice with- 
out awarding a word of praise to Mr. Hall, 
for the efficient manner in which he per. 
sonated Launcelot Gobbo. The evening’s en- 
tertainment concluded with the farce of 
** Raising the Wind.” 





MEMORANDA. 

Sunpay, May 11th.--Whit Sunday. Per- 
cival assasinated 1812. 

Monpay, 12th.— Whit Monday. Strand 
theatre opens under new management. 
The performance of the Lyceum “ Whit- 
tington’’ expires, not having sufficient 
fortitude to last more than forty-one nights. 
From his ashes springs “Cinderella,” whose 
success we hope will be as great. 

TuespAy, 13th.—Whit Tuesday. The re- 
presentation of “ Infatuation’’ we are 
fearful will not be of long duration, and 
even now seems nearly at a cussaiion. 

WEDNEsDAY, 14th.—Balfe declares ‘‘ by 
George”’ that his new opera shal] enchant 
every hearer. Bunn thinks the libretto 
of the French writer will not bear com- 
parison witb his own rhyme in the ‘*;Bo- 
hemian Girl.” 

Tuurspay, 15th.k—Edmund Kean died 
1833. 

Fripay, 16th.--Duprez visits the Prin- 
cess’s to see “ Le Duc de Ollone;” has 
serious ideas of returning two-thirds of 
his salary, but has a better mind to laugh 
at the gullibility of John Bull. 

Saturpay, 17th.—Talleyrand died, 183. 
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COVENT GARDEN THEATRE 
FREE TRADE BAZAAR, 

The Committee of management to carry 
this most desirable object into effect have 
done ample justice by their indefatigable 
exertions to make it worthy of the patro- 
nage of the public, independent of the 
cause which they have so laudably em- 
barked in. The whole of the audience 
part of the house, together with the stage, 
and the large apartment beyond the stage 
called the scene-room, have been, as if by 
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magic, converted into one magnificent gothic 
hall, upwards of two hundred feet in length. 
The eye of the spectator is presented with 
the view of one of the halls of the olden 
time. The painting and general arrange- 
ments are so skilful that it requires no 
stretch of imagination to effect this. The 
roof has all the apparent antiquity of West- 
minster-hall. The vista is terminated by a 
beautiful screen, while a spacious archway 
presents a view of a superb stained glass 
window, which sheds a light into a smaller 
hall. The ensemble has a cathedral look, 
highly interesting. The elegant pillars 
which appear to support the edifice, add 
much to its picturesque effect. In the large 
hall there is upwards of 400 feet in length 
of tables, upon which are displayed the 
almost innumerable article, furnished from 
all parts of the empire to the committee.— 
The bazaar is lighted by vast numbers of 
lamps; the roof is formed of transparent 
painted cloth, through which the principal 
light is equally diffused. The decorations 
consist of the appropriate device of the 
League—a _ wheatsheaf, with the words 
“Free corn,” “Free trade.’ ‘The well- 
known taste and skill of Mr. Grieve, who 
has fitted up the whole, never appeared to 
greater advantage, and we doubt not, that 
apart from every other feeling, thousands of 
individuals will be induced to pay their 
money for admission in order to see this 
triumph of art. The immense quantity of 
lights of various descriptions, and the asto- 
nishing quantity of articles of every kind, 
make it the most magnificent exhibition 
ever beheld in this or any other country. 


MR. MACREADY. 

This gentleman is now making, and has 
been for some time past, a professional 
tour through the provinces; he is accom- 
panied by Mr. Ryder. The towns already 
visited are Newcastle (where a dinner was 
given the distinguished tragedian), Shef- 
field, Manchester, Glasgow, and, during the 
past week, Belfast. 

In all the towns mentioned Mr. Macready 
has drawn immense houses. At Manches- 
ter the house filled at the first rush— 
In all the towns he has played nearly the 
sa me characters, vjz., Hamlet, Othello, Mac- 
beth, Werner, Virginius, and Shylock, 

Great praise is due to Mr. Ryder, who 











has improved as an actor. He has been 
invaluable in supporting Mr. Macready, 
with whom he always travels, and, f’om 
constant practice, plays up to the eminent 
tragedian in the best manner. Mrs. Cole- 
man Pope (late of the Strand Theatre, 
London), was engaged to support Mr, 
Macready at Belfast. 

In a few days Mr. Macready opens at 
Carlisle, at which place and Whitehaven he 
will play alternate nights. 

The local critics re-echo the praises 
awarded to the performance of the trage- 
dian. A Glasgow critic has the following 
clever remark :—“ It is not in particular 
scenes that Mr. Macready shines. If you 
take one scene and analyse it, it may 
appear without any particular beauty, as 
take a piece of one of Rembrandt's pic- 
tures, and it will be nothing but a piece of 
brown coloured canvass; it is in the exe- 
cution of the whole play, viewed as a whole, 
that Mr. Macready’s genius shines; no 
accent, no attitude, indeed nothing he does, 
but has some purpose; we do not wish to 
cover his faults; we are sensible he has 
them, but we wish to record the feeling we 
have of the mentability, if we may be allowed 
the expression, of his performances, of the 
poetical colouring thrown into them, and 
the artist-like touches that fell upon the 
picture, and of the strong effects produced 
by such a combination on the minds of his 
auditors. 

The chief fault we find in Mr. Macready 
is, a want_of an even flow of declamation 
in some passages ; we think it arises from 
an excess of feeling, or rather, he suffers 
his feelings to work too strongly in passages 
where they are not required to be so forci- 
bly expressed. 

But take him forall in all, when shall 
we see his like again? In our recollec- 
tion (a pretty long one, extending over 
nearly forty years) we can honestly affirm 
we never saw any actor with so unusual a 
genius ; we mean one who could play and 
be popular in so large a round of the Shake- 
sperian characters—Hamlet, Othello. Mac- 
beth, Iago, Shylock, Henry the Fifth, Hot- 
spur, Brutus, Leontes, Prospero, John, Henry 
the Fourth, Jaques, Coriolanus, have all 
passed the ordeal of criticism and become 
popular. Nothing but intense study, un- 
flinching perseverance, the enthusiastic sa- 
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crifice of many a quiet hour, doubtless, 
have served to perfect the work: but, 
above all, the secret of success has been the 
poetical feeling for his art that is a well- 
known characteristic of Mr. Macready. 
Throughout his career he has had to con- 
tend with many trying circumstances, for it 
must be recollected he had on his debut 
to contend against such men as John 
Kemble, Young, and E. Kean ; men that 
would have crushed any ordinary actor ; 
he stood that dread ordeal, and not only 
stood, but kept his ground, frem which he 
has never dislodged. The conflict has been 
arduous, but the reward commensurate.— 
Mr. Macready is the only actor that has 
won almost unqualified praise in three 
difterent arenas, and that in an age when 
intelligence and knowledge of Shakespeare 
are greater than at any former period.” 
Great Britain, France, and America have 
registered his name in the annals of fame. 
One great city, we regret to say, has been 
deprived for some time of this “ great 
actor.” Knowing, as we do, how enthu- 
siastically he is esteemed in London, we 
are at a loss to conceive the reason. Various 
reports we hear, it now seems certain, that 
ere long, he will once more rear the stan- 
dard of the drama in that city, when we 
doubt not but the fickle many, having 
found out the unsufficiency of the amuse- 
ments “they have lately patronised,* to give 
real intellectual gratification,will again wor- 
ship at the shrine of immortal Shakspeare. 
We can confidently state that a week ago, 
Mr. Macready had not taken any theatre, 
nor do we believe that any specific arrange- 
ments had been entered into for his re- 
appearance in London for it is generally 
understood that his country engagements 
extend to the autumn. 
Yours, &c. ARGus. 
* We should say not patronized, for one 


large theatre is shut up, and the other for 
some time past has not paid full salaries. 





ROMAN PUPPET-SHOWS. 

The Fantoccini shows seen about the 
streets of London, in which the puppets are 
moved by horse-hair, are of Italian origin. 
In Rome such exhibitions take place in 
cellars, or where the rent and situation best 
suit the proprietor’s means; the price of 
admission is twenty-eight centimes (five 





sous and a half), and the audiences consist 
of the middling class of tradespeople. The 
stage is about twelve feet in breadth, and 
four or five feet in height; the puppets are 
twelve inches high, modelled and dressed 
with the nicest care; the scenery, door- 
ways, &c., are all in proportion, so much 
so that you can scarcely credit the complete 
illusion you are under whilst witnessing 
their performance. They go through a 
sort of vaudeville, the language of which is 
generally a satire on the Pope or nobles, 
spoken by persons unseen by the audience. 
Then follows a ballet; the grace and ease 
with which they dance is truly wonderful ; 
indeed it is often said the puppets exceed 
in grace the first dancers of La Scala. 
The mechanism of these puppet-dancers 
exhibits great ingenuity, the feet are made 
ot lead, and the strings by which they and 
the legs are moved pass through the interior 
of their bodies enclosed in a tube, the 
aperture for which is on the crown of the 
head. Comedies and tragedies are also 
performed with equal effect. 
CHIT-CHAT. 

We are requested to contradict a state. 
ment that appeared in a publication respect- 
ing M. Jullien having taken the Colosseum. 

Mr. Charles Kemble bas been reading 
Shakespeare at Birmingham. Mr. Hackett, 
the American comedian, has been perform- 
ing at Birmingham. 

The twenty-first anniversary of the Royal 
Shaksperian Club, was held in the Shaks- 
pere Hall, Stratford-on-Avon, on the 23rd 
ult. and was attended by numerous admirers 
of Shakspere, not only iu this county, but 
from the metropolis, and the more distant 
parts of the kingdom. 

We are delighted to observe that our cle- 
ver countrywoman, Miss Ballin, who has 
few equals in her line on the foreign boards 
—or, rather, the boards exclusively occupied 
by foreign artistes—has recovered from her 
long and severe illness, and is playing at 
the Princess’s Theatre, in “ La Fete des 
Pecheurs.” 





Bagpipes, originally introduced into Ire- 
land from Scotland, were used to conduct 
their armies to battle. The Irish first used 
the bellows instead of the mouth, and made 
other improvements, until they produced 
the Union pipes. 
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Mr. Macready, and Mrs, Coleman Pope, 
are fulfilling an engagement at Belfast. On 
Friday last they had the honor of dining 
with the Mayor. 

Our old friend Fitzwilliam took his benefit 
and farewell of the stage on Monday last, at 
Drury-lane. He is an old and well deserving 
member of the profession, and the presence 
of so many may convince him that they are 
not forgetful of the pleasure they have 
derived from his exertions in days now past. 

A new romantic burlesque, founded on 
“ Cinderella,” is in preparation at the 
Lyceum, and will, we hear, be brought out 
with great splendour next week. It is the 
production of Mr. Albert Smith, aad his co- 
adjutor, Mr. S.Taylor,who have already been 
so successful with ‘ Valentine and Orson,” 
‘* Whittington and his Cat,” &c. 

GeneRAL Tom Tuums at Law.—The 
Tribunal of Commerce was occupied on 
Thursday with a trial in which Mr. Edward 
Sherwood Stratton, father of the far-famed 
General Tom Thumb, was plaiatiff, and M. 
Nestor Roqueplan, the manager of the Thea- 
tre des Variete, defendant. The plaintiff 
applied to the Court to prevent the defend- 
ant from placarding a piece which was to be 
played last evening under the title of “Tom 
Pouce,” and demanded damages to the 
amount of 2,000fr. for each offence. For the 
detendant it was argued that the plaintiff 
being a foreigner, could not plead; that the 
name of Tom Pouce, like that of Petit Pou- 
cet, belonged to any one that chose to take 


it; that it could be made the subject of a 
vaudeville; and that no confusion could arise 
between the piece at the Varietes and the 
miniature man at the Concerts Viviene,since 
the bills announced that the part of Tom 
Pouce was to be filled by the little Duhamel. 
The tribunal rejected these argnments, and 
declared that as the young Stratton was 
known by the name of ‘Tom Pouce; as it 
was that under which he exhibited at the 
Concerts Viviene, and which had become 
his property, the defendant must remove 
from the bills the name of Tom Pouce, and 
pay all the costs of the suit. The piece at 
the Varieties has since been advertised under 
the name of “ Tom Pout.” 


THINGS THAT ARE NOT TRUE, 
It is not true that Duprez has given any 
portion of the £1000 he has received from 
the manager of Drury Lane to the Thea- 
trical Fund—but it is true the said manager 

is a considerable loser by his engagement, 

















It is not true that Lord Brougham wishes 
to alter the law to imprison persons for so 
small a sum as £20—but it is true that 
there are a number of petty-fogging solicitors 
who are eternally writing to him to that ef- 
fect, so that they may charge expences the 
present law does not sanction. 

It is not true that any of the children en- 
gaged at the Italian Opera are more than 
twelve years of age--but it is true they 
dance much better than any of the corps- 
de-ballet at that house. 





Lo Correspondents. 

JaNtus.—We are obliged by the hint; we 
are aware of the circumstance ; the hurry 
of business has been the cause. 

8S. P.G.—We would advise the friends of 
the young lady to apply to Mr. Kenneth, 
Theatrical Agent, Bow Street. 

S. P.—The writer you mention does not 
write for any other work, to our know- 
ledge. Six sketches have appeared from 
the pen of J. E. 

H. H.—Is thanked for his “communication. 
We take it for granted the information is 
correct, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Raha bse “SateiS 
FREE TRADE. 


ATIONAL ANTI-CORN- 
LAW BAZAAR.—The Council of the League 
have determived to hold a 
BAZAAR, 
in the THEATRE Roya, CovENT GARDEN, on 
Thursday, the 8th May, and the following days. 

It has been undertaken by the Council in com- 
pliance with the wishes of a number of ladies of 
the highest respectability, who have deemed it the 
most appropriate method of expressing their sym- 
pathy witb the objects of the League, and their ap- 
proval of its proceedings ; and who, in furjherance 
of their views, have formed a committee consisting 
of 1,000 ladies. 

The BAZAAR was OPENED for EXHIBITION 
on Tuurspvay, Fripay, and Sarurpay, the 8th, 
9th, and 10th of May, and the 

SALE OF ARTICLES 
will comm ‘nee on Monpbay, the 12th. 

The pit of the theatre will be boarded over, and 
the interior converted into one vast 

GOTHIC HALL. 

The saloon will be devoted to the exhibition of 
articles of taste and vertu, and specimens and mo- 
dels illustrative of the progress of the arts and 
sciences, 

Many of the larga manufacturing towns having 
intimated their intention of furnishing their stalls 
with articles of their staple manufacture, such con- 
tributions wil not be removed at the period of sale, 
but wiil REMAIN ON VIEW 
till the close of the Bazaar 

Contribu'ions may be forwarded, addressed to 
George Wilson, Esq. at the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden, London, where al the requisite arrange- 
ments are made for their reception. 

The Council are completing arrangements for 
placing SPECIAL TRAINS 
on all the principal lines of railway, to convey per- 
sons desirous of visiting the Bazaar to London 

AT A REDUCED CHARGE. 
By order of the Council, 
GEORGE WILSON, Chairman. 
London, Covent Garden Theatre, Apri] 26, 1845. 
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NATION AL ANTI-CORN- 
LAW LEAGUE—CHEAP BAZAAR RAIL- 
WAY TRAINS —The GRAND FREE TRADE 
BAZAAR was OPEN for EXHIBITION on Thurs 
day last, in the THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT 
GARDEN, at Twelve o'clock. 

Cheap trains for the conveyance of parties desir- 
ous of visiting the Bazaar, and residing in Man- 
chester, Oldham, Bury, Stockport, Ashton, Staly- 
bridge, Bolton, Rochdale, &c., will leave the Station 
of the Manchester and Birmingham Railway Com- 
pany, London road, Manchester, on the following 
days, each Morning, at Eight o'clock precisely : 

Saturdav, May l0th, returning on Saturday, the 
17th, giving six elear days in London. 

Monday, May 12th, returning on Wednesday, the 
2ist, giving eight clear daysin London. 

Wednesday, May J4th, returning on Monday, 
26th, giving eleven clear days in London 
Arrangements have been made by which the whole 

journey will be performed in nine hours. 

The return trains to Manchester will leave the 
Fuston-square station, London, onthe above named 
days, cach morning at Nine o'clock. 

Fares—For kivst class C arriages (both ways) 38s 

Second. class do 29s 

From LIVERPOOL to LONDON.—Arran 
ments have been made fortwo special trains bet we 
London and Liverpool. One will leave Liverpool! un 
Saturday, the 10th of May, at eight o'clock, a mu, 
and return on Saturday, the 17th of May, at Eight 
o'clock a.m. A second train will leave Liverpool 








the 











on Thursday, the lth of May, at Eight o’ciock 
a.M., and return on Monday, the 26th of May, at 
Eight o’clock a.m. 

Applications for Tickets must be made at the 


ollice of the Anti-Mouopoly Association, 7, Water- 


street, Livorpoul 
First Cla-s (up and down inclusive) ... 42s. 
Second Class (diito) 30s. 


From the WEST RIDING of YORKSHIRE to 
LONDON.—Arrangements have been msde with 
the Midland and the London and Birming!.am Rail- 
way Companies for three special trains to London, 
namely : 

Saturday, May 10th, to return on Thursday, the 
15th. 

Wednesday, May 14th, to return on Monday, the 
19th. 


Saturday, May 17th, to return on Saturday, the 
24th. 
These trains will take up passengers at the places 
named, at the following scaic of fares :— 
Ist Class 2nd Class h. m. 


8, s. d. 
Leeds to London and back 39 0 ... 26 0... 6 45 
Normanton ditto .. 37 0 «. 250... 7 30 
Barnsley ditto .. 356... 240..8 0 
Swinton ditto ... 340... 23 0 .. 8 25 
Sheffield ditto .. 340... 230..8 0 
Masbro’ ditto .. 33.0... 22 6 w. 8 45 
Chesterfield ditto .. 306... 206... 9 30 


And will arrive in London at 7 p-m. 

The Down Trains will leave London at 9 30 p.m. 
and will occupy ‘he same time in returning as in 
going up. 

From PRESTON to LONDON.—The Preston 
trsin will start early on Whit Monday morning, and 
join the Liverpool one at the Warrington Junction. 
First-class fare, there and back, from Preston to 
London, not to exceed £2 6s 6d; Second-class, 
£1 13s. 

From DERBY, NOTTINGHAM, and LEICES- 
TER to LONDON.—Special trains, containing a 
limited number of first and second class carriages, 
will leave Derby, Nottingham, and Leicester for 
London, on Saturday, the eth, returning on the 
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15th; and on Monday the 12th, returning on the 
17th May, there and back for one fare. 
Passengers may exchange return tickets with 
each other, as may suit their convenience. 
Fares. 
s Ist Class 2nd Class 
Leaves Derby at ...006 5 30 seo «- 16s 0d 
Nottingham . 5 30. - 16s Od 
Loughboro’ .. 6 . lis 0d 
Sy st m ‘ : li . 13s 6d 
” - 13s 0d 
Derby, April 29, i845, J.F. BELL, "Secretary. 


From BRIGHTON to LONDON.—Special Trains 
will leave Brighton on the mornings of the 12th, 
13th, and 14th May ; and excursion tickets, for the 
three days, can be obtained at the Railway station, 
at the following fares :— 















First-class carriages (both"ways) ....... 12s. 
Second ditto ditto oo eh 
Third ditto ditto 5s. 


From BIRMINGHAM to LONDON. ll Bir- 
mingham some spirited individuals have entered 
into engagements with the proprietors of the line, 
by which they will be enabled to convey parties to 
the Bazaar at very low fares. Particulars to be ob- 
tained on the spot. 

GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—Excursion 
Trains -ill leave the following pl-ces for London 
on Monday the 12th, and ‘Tuesday the 13th instant, 
at the reduced fares for the journey up and down, 
specified in this advertisement, returning from 
London on Wednesday the l4th, & Friday the 16th 
instant. 

Fares Up and Down. 








From Exeter .... 7 30 a-m. ... 45s. ... 308 0d 
cs Z Tiverton-road. 8 O a.m. ... 42s. ... 288 0d 
: \ Taunton ..0. 8 45 am. ow. 398. ... 268 Od 
54 Bridgewater ) 20 am. ... 378. oo 248 6d 
a Bristol. ......0. 11 Oam. ... 30s. 20s 0d 
© \ Bath ............ 11 35 a.m. ... 28s. 64. 19s 0d 


The return trains will leave Paddington at half- 
past two o'clock in the afternoons of the 14th and 
16th instant 

By order of the Directors, 
CHARLES A. SAUNDERS, Secretary. 
Ist May, 1 845. 
IN E IGHT LE SSONS., 
\ RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 
&c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in Eight Lessons, acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, adapt- 
ed either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one third the time and mental labour usually re- 
quisite. Book-keeping as practised in the Govern- 
ment, banking, and merchants’ offices, Short-hand, 
&e. 








Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’ 8 ‘Lane. 

“Under such instructors as Mr. SMART, penman- 
ship has been reduced toa science, and the acquisi- 
tion of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered but 
the ‘labour of an hour!”— Polytechnic Jourual. 

‘* We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. Smart, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the 
Calligraphic Se ience. "— The Evening Star. 

“Mr. Smarv’s mode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former system which hascome 
under our inspection.”—London Journal of Com 
merce. 





Dramatic and Musical Works for review, and 
communications of every kind, for the Editor, 
to be addressed to the Publisher, (post-paid) 
51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 


PATERNOSTER ROW; 





AND 52 


(Where all Communications for the Editor must be addressed) and 


COLLINS, 
WATLING, 


14, HOLYWELL 
403, Strand— Barra, 


STREET, 
4, Brydges Stree 





STRAND; CLEAVE, SHOE LANE; 


et—VickeRrs, Holywell Street—Buritain, Paternoster- 


Row—STEit, Paternoster Row—Mann, Cornhill—Cavusron, Birchin Lane—Movuntcast Le, 10, Bedford 


Court, Covent Garden---Harvey, 5, Vernon 


Place, 


Bagnigge Wells Road--- Witty, 72, Fleet Street 


DuGpaALe, Strand---APPLEYARD, Farringdon Street---RUTHERGEN, 114,, St.George’s Circus, facing the 
Surrey Theatre---Makriott, 20, Charlotte Street, Blackfriars Road---GoLDING, Oakley Street---Dyson, 
Shoreditch ; and all Booksellers. 
HARVEY, PRINTER 26, CHARLOTTE STREET, BLACKFRIARS ROAD. 





